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GE, that leffens the 
enjoyment of life, 
encreafes our defire 
of living. Thofe 
dangers, which, in 
the vigour of youth 
PERO we had learned to 
defpife, aflume new terrors as we 
grow old. Our caution encreafing 
as our years encreafe, fear becomes 
at laft the prevailing paflion of the 
mind ; vel the {mall remainder of 
life is taken up in ufelefs efforts to 
keep off our end, or provide for a 
continued exiftence. 

Strange contradiction in our na- 
ture, an to which even the wife are 
liable !---If we fhould judge of that 
part of life which lies before us by 
that which we have already feen, 
experience tells us, that our paft en- 
joyments have brought no real feli- 
city ; and fenfation affures us, that 
thofe we have felt are ftronger than 
thofe which are yet to come. Yet 
experience and fenfation in vain 
perfuade; hope, more powerful 
than either, dreffes out the diftant 

rofpeét in fancied beauty; fome 

appinefs in long perfpective {till 
beckons us to purfue, and, like a 
lofing gamefter, every new difap- 
pointment encreafes our ardour to 
continue the game. 

Whence this encreafed love of 
life, which grows upon us with our 
years ? Whence comes it, that we 
thus make greater efforts to preferve 
our exiftence, at a period when it 
becomes fcarce worth the keeping ? 
Is it that nature, attentive to the 
prefervation of mankind, encreafes 
our withes to live, while fhe leflens 
Our enjoyments ; and, as fhe robs 
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the fenfes of every pleafure, equips 
imagination in the fpoil? Life 
would be Fe to an old 
man, who, loaded with infirmities, 
feared death no more than when in 
the vigour of manhood ; the num- 
berlefs calamities of decaying na- 
ture, and the confcioufnefs of fure 
viving every pleafure, would at 
once induce him with his own hand 
to terminate the fcene of mifery ; 
but happily the contempt of death 
forfakes him at a time ae it could 
only be prejudicial; and life ac- 
quires an imaginary value, in pro- 
portion as its real value is no more. 
Our attachment to every object 
around us encreafes, in general, 
from the length of our acquaintance 
with it. j would not chufe (fays 
aFrench philofopher) to fee an old 
poft pulled up, with which I had 
been long acquainted.” A mind 
long habituated to acertain {et of 
objects, infenfibly becomes fond of 
feeing them ; vifits them from ha- 
bit, and parts from them with re- 
luétance : from hence proceeds the 
avarice of the old in every kind of 
pofleffion. They love the world, 
and all that it produces; they love 
life, and all its advantages ; not 
becaufe ic gives them pleafure, but 
becaufe they Lave knoxn it long. 
Chinvapgy, the Chaiie, afcending 
the throne of China, commanded 
that all who were unjuitiy detained 
in prifon, during the preceding 
reigns, fhould be fet free. Amon 
the number who came to than 
their deliverer on this occafion, 
there appeared a majeftic old man, 
who, falling at the emperor’s feet, 
addreffed him as follows: ‘* Great 
Cec fathers 
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father of China, behold a wretch, 
now eighty-five years old, who was 
fhut up in a dungeon at the age of 
twenty-two. 1 was imprifoned, 
though a ftranger to crime, or 
without being even confronted by 
my accufers. I have now lived in 
folitude and darknefs for more than 
fifty years, and am grown familiar 
with diftrefs. As yet dazzled with 
the fplendour of that fun to which 
you have reftored me, I have been 
wandering the ftreets to find fome 
friend that would affift, or relieve, 
or remember me ; but my friends, 
my family, and felations, are all 
dead, and lam forgotten. Permit 
me then, O Chinvang, to wear out 
the wretched remains of lifein my 
former prifon; the walls of my 
dungeon are to me more greeting 
than the moit fplendid palace ; 
have notlong to live, and fhall be 
unhappy except I fpend the reft of 
my days where my youth was 
pafied ; in that prifon from whence 
you were pleafed to releafe me.” 

The old man’s paflion for con- 
fiaement is fimilar to that we all 
have for life. We are habituated 
to the prifon, we look round with 
difcontent, are difpleafed with the 
abode, and yet the length of our 
captivity only increafes our fond- 
nefs for the cell. The trees we 
have planted, the houfes we have 
built, or the pofterity we have be- 
gotten, all ferve to bind us clofer to 
earth, and embitter our parting. 
Life fucs the young like a new ac- 
quaintance ; the companion, as yet 
unexhautted, is at once inftruétive 
and amufing ; ’tis company pleafes, 
yet for all this it is but little re- 
garded. ‘fo thofe, who are declined 
in years, life appears like an old 
friend; its jefts have been antici- 
pated in former converfation ; it 
has no new ftory to make us {fmile, 
no new improvement with which 
to furprize, yet ftill weloveit ; def- 
titute of every agreement, ftill we 
Jove it; hufband the wafting trea- 
fure with increafed frugality, and 
feel all the poignancy of anguifh in 
the fatal feparation. 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, 
beautiful, fincere, brave, an En- 
giifhman. He had acomplete for- 


Life endeared by Age. 


tune of his own, and the love of 
the king his mafter, which was equi- 
valent to riches. Life opened all 
her treafure before him, and pro- 
mifed a long fucceffion of future 
happinefs. He came, tafted of the 
entertainment, but was difguiled 
even in the beginning. He profef- 
fefled an averfion to living, was 
tired of walking round the fame 
circle ; had tried every enjoyment, 
and found them all grow weaker at 
every repetition. ‘* If life be in 
outh fo difpleafing, (cried he to 
himfelf) what will it appear when 
age comes on? If it be at prefent 
indifferent, furely it will then: be 
execrable.”” This thought embit- 
tered every reflection; tll, at laft, 
with all the ferenity of perverted 
reafon, he ended the debate witha 
piftol !---Had this felf-deluded man 
been apprized that exiftence grows 
more defirable to us the longer we 
exift, he would have then faced 
old age without fhrinking; he 
would have boldly dared to live, 
and ferved that fociety, by his fu- 
ture affiduity, which S bafely in- 
jured by his defertion. 


The PRETENDED PHILOSOPHER: 
A Morat Tave. 


[Continued from Page 199-} 


T He philofopher’s dreams recalled 
to his remembrance his con- 
verfation with Clarifla; and he 
awoke again in the pleafing idea, 
that this virtue by convention, 
which is called prudence in womer, 
would make but a feeble refiftance 
againft him. 

He was notyet up, when a lacquey 
came to propofe the bath to him. 
‘The bath was a good prefage. “‘ be 
it fo,” faid he, ** Iwill bathe: the 
bath is a natural inftitution. As 
for perfumes, the earth yields them ; 
let us not difdain her prefents.”” He 
would fain have made ufe of the 
toilette which they had provided 
for him ; but fhame reftrained him. 
He contented himfelf with giving to 
his philofophical negligence the 
moft decent air he could, and the 
glafs was twenty times confulted, 
** What a fright you have made 

yourfelf !” 
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yourfelf !” faid Clariffa to him, on 
fecing him appear: ‘* Why not 
drefled like the reft of the world ? 
This habit, this wig, give you a 
vulgar air, which you have not na- 
turally.”---‘* What! Madam, 1s it 
by the air that we are to judge of 
mankind ? Would you have me 
fubmit to the caprices of fafhion, 
and be drefled like your Cleons ?” 
“* Why not, Sir? Do you not know 
that they derive an advantage from 
your fimplicity, and that it is this 
in particular that leffens in people’s 
Opinions the confideration due to 
you? I myfelf, in order to do you 
juftice, have need of my reflection : 
the firft fight makes againft you, 
and it is very often the firft fight 
that decides. Why not give to vir- 
tue all the charms of which fhe is 
capable ?”—‘* No, Madam, art 1s 
not made for her. The more naked 
the more beautiful; they difguife 
her when they endeavour to adorn 
her.”——** Very well, Sir, let her 
contemplate herfelf alone at her 
eafe; as for me, I declare, that this 
ruftic and low air difpleafes me. Is 
it not ftrange, that having received 
from nature a diftinguifhed figure, 
any one fhould take a pride in de- 
grading it ??—** Bat Madam, what 
would you fay, if a philofopher 
fhould employ his attention about 
his drefs, and fet himfelf off like 
your Marquis ?”—** I would fay, 
he feeks to pleafe, and he does 
right ; for donot flatter yourfelf, 
Ariftus, there is no pleafing with- 
out taking a good deal of pains.”-- 
“ Ah! I delire nothing fo much as 
to fucceed in that in your cyes.” 
‘¢ If fuch a defire really pofleffes 
you,” replied Clariffa, with a ten- 
der look, ‘* beftow at leaft a quar- 
ter of an hour uponit. Here, Jaf- 
min, Jafmin! go, drefs the gentle- 
man’s head.” Ariitus blufhing, 
yields at length to thefe gentle in- 
tances; and now behold the fage 
at his toilette! 

The nimble hand of Jafmin dif- 
pofes his locks with art; his vhy- 
fiognomy now difplays itleif ; he 
admires the metamorphoiis, and is 
{carce able to conceive it. ‘* What 
wiil they fay on fecing me f” faid 
he to himfelf: ‘* Let them fay 


what they pleafe; but the philofo- 
_ has a good face.” He prefents 
imfelf blown up with pride, but 
with an aukward and bafhtul air. 
** Ay, now for once,” faid Clarifia, 
** you look handiome. ‘There is 
nothing now but the colour of thofe 
clothes that offends my eves.’’-- - 
‘* Ah! Madam, in the name of my 
glory, leave me at leaft :his charac- 
teriftic of the gravity of my condi- 
tion.”---And what then, by your 
leave, is this chimerical condition 
which you have fo much at heart? 
I approve very much of people’s 
being wife ; but, in my opinion, all 
forts of colours are indifferent to 
wifdom. Is this chefnyt of Mr. 
Guillaume more founded in nature 
than the fky-blue or rofe-colour? 
By what caprice is it that you imi- 
tate in your garments the hufk of 
the cheinut rather than the leaf of 
the rofe, or the tuit of the lily, 
with which the {pring is crowned ? 
Ah! for my part, | confefs to you 
that the rofe-colour charms my 
fight: thatcolour has fomething, I 
know not what, of foftneis in it, 
which goes to my very foul, and i 
fhould think you the handfomet 
creature living in a {uit of rofe- 
colour.”’---‘* Rofe-colour, Madam ! 
O heavens! a philofopher in rofe- 
colour !’’---** Yes, Sir, a very rofe- 
colour: what would you have? It 
is my weaknefs. By writing to Pa- 
ris directly, you may have it by to- 
morrow afternoon, can you not ?.” 
‘¢ What, Madam ?”-- ‘A fuit for 
the country of the colour of my 
ribbands.”--** No, Madam, it is im- 
poflible.”---** Pardon me, nothing 
is eafier, the workmen need only be 
up all night.’’-----** Alas ! it is of 
mighty confequence what the time 
is which they are co employ in ren- 
dering me ridiculous! Coniider, I 
befeech you, that fuch an extrava- 
gance as this would ruin my reputa- 
tion.”’------** Well, Sir, when you 
fhall have loft that reputation, you 
will gain another, and ic 1s odds 
that you will gain by the exchange.” 
<<} proteit tao you, Madam, that it is 
thocking to me to diipleafe you, 
but... .’---** But you put me out 
of all patience; I do not ieve to be 
thwarted.” ‘* It is very ftrange,” 
es continued 
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continued fhe in a toneof difplea- 
fure, ‘* that you fhould refufe me a 
trifle. The importance you give it 
teaches me to take care of myfelf 
in matters that are more ferious.” 
At thefe words fhe quitted the 
room, leaving the philofopher con- 
founded that fo trifling an incident 
fhould deitroy his hopes. ‘‘ Rofe- 
colour !” faid he, ** rofe-colour ! 
how ridiculous! what a contrat! 
fhe will have it fo, I muft fubmit :” 
and the philofopher writ for the 
clothes. 

‘© You are obeyed, Madam,” faid 
he to Clariffa, accofting her. ‘* Has 
it coft you much?” demanded fhe 
with a {mile of difdain.---‘‘ A great 
deal, Madam, and more than I can 
exprefs; but, in fhort, you would 
have it fo.”” Allthe company ad- 
mired the philofopher’s head. Ma- 
dam Prefident, above all, fwore by 
the great gods, that fhe had never 
feen any man’s head better drefied 
before. Ariftus thanked her for fo 
flattering acompliment. ‘* Com- 
pliment!” refumed the, ** Compli- 
ments! IT never make any. They 
are the falfe coin of the world.” 
** Nothing was ever better con- 
ceived,” cried the fage: ‘* that de- 
ferves to be fet down in writing.” 
They perceived that Madam Prefi- 
dent was now beginning the attack, 
and they leftthem at full liberty, 
** You think then,” faid fhe to him, 
** that no body but yourfelf can 
make fentences? I ama philofo- 
pher too, fuch as you fee me.”--- 
“You, Madam! and of what 
fect? A Stoick, or an Epicurean ?” 
Oh ! take my word for it, the name 
is nothing. I have ten tnoufand 
crowns a year, which I fpend with 
gaiety ; I have good champagne, 
which I drink with my friends ; I 
enjoy a good ftate of health; I do 
what I pleafe, and leave every one 
to live after their own manner. 
There’s a fe&t for you!”---** It is 
well done, and exactly what Epicu- 
rus taught.”---‘* Oh! I declare to 
you I was taught nothing: all this 
comes Of my ownfelf. For thefe 
twenty years I have read nothing 
bet the litt of my wines, and the 
bill of fare of my fupper.” ‘* Why, 
upon that footing you muft be the 


happieft woman in the world,”.-- 
‘* Happy ! not entirely fo: I want 
a hufband of my own way of think- 
ing. My prefident was a beatt ; 
good for nothing but the bar: he 
underftood the laws, and that was 
all. I want a man who knows how 
tolove me, and who would employ 
himfelf about me alone.”---** You 
may find a thoufand, Madam.’’--- 
‘© Oh, Iwant but one; but I would 
have him be a good one. Birth, 
fortune, all that is perfeétly indif- 
ferent to me; I attach myfelf only 
to the man.’’---** Indeed, Madam, 
you aftonifh me: you are the firft 
woman in whom I have found any 
principles ; but is it precifely a huf- 
band that you want ?”---** Yes, Sir, 
a hufband who fhall be mine in all 
the forms. ‘Thefe lovers are all 
rogues, who deceive us, and who 
forfake us, without leaving us room 
to complain : whereas a hufband is 
our’s in the face of the world ; and 
if mine fhould defert me, I fhould 
like to be able to go, with my title 
in my hand, and in all honour and 
honefty give a hundred flaps on the 
face to the infolent huffy that fhould 
have taken him from me.”--** Ve 
good, Madam, very good ! the right 
of property is an inviolable right. 
But do you know that there are 
very few fouls like your’s? What 
courage, what vigour !”---‘* Oh, I 
have as much as alionefs. I know 
I am not handfome; but ten thou- 
fand crowns a year, made over on 
the wedding-day, are worth all the 
prettineffes of a Lucinda or Cla- 
rifla; and though love be rare in 
this age, one ought to have it for 
ten thoufand crowns.”’---This con- 
verfation brought them back again 
to the houfe, at the very inflant that 
word was--brought that fupper was 
ready. 

Ariftus appeared plunged in feri- 
ous reflections ; he weighed the ad- 
vantages and inconveniencies that 
might attend his marrying Madam 


the Prefident, and calculated how 


much longer a woman of fifty could 
live, {wallowing every evening a 
bottle of champagne. A difpute 
which arofe between Madam de 
Ponvaland Clarifla, drew him out 
of his revere. Doris gave rife » 

the 
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the difpute. ‘* Is it poflible, ” 

faid fhe, ** that Madam Prefident 

fhould have been able to fupport 

for a whole hour a fefe-a-tere with a 

philofopher, fhe who falls a yawning 
the moment one talks to her of rea- 

fon '---** Truely, ” replyed Ma- 

dam de Ponval, ** it is becaufe 

your reafon has not common fenfe : 

alk this wife man here if mine be 

not good. We talked of the {tate 

that juits an honeft woman, and he 

agrees with me, that a good huf- 
band is by-much the beft.” “* Oh 

fie !” cryed Clariffa, ** are we made 
to be flaves? And what becomes 

then of that freedom, which is the 
firft of all goods ?”” Cleon declaimed 
againft this fyitem of freedom ; he 
maintained, that the union of 
hearts was very different from a ftate 
of flavery. Madam Pre4dent fup- 
ported this opinion, and declared 
that fhe could perceive no diftinction 
between the love of freedom, and 
the love of libertinifm. ‘‘ May 
this glafs of wine,” faid fhe, ‘‘ be 
the laft I fhall drink, if I ever form 
the leaft dependence on any man 
who fhall not firft have taken an oath 
that he will be only mine. All the 
reft is but froth.” ‘‘*' And there 
now,” faid Clariffa, is the great 
mortification of marriage. Love 
with its freedom lofes all its delica- 
cy. Ysitnot fo, Sir?” demanded 
fhe of the philofopher.---‘* Why, 
Madam, I have thought as you do; 
yet it muft be confeffed that if free- 
dom has its charms, it has alfo its 
dangers, its rocks: happy aifpofiti- 
ons are fo great a good, and incon- 
ftancy is fo natural to man, that the 
moment he feels a laudable inclina- 
tion, he aéts prudently in depriving 
himfelf of the fatal power of chang- 
ing.’’---‘* Do you hear him, ladies? 
Thefe men for my money! no fiat- 
tery ' this is what is called a philo- 
fopher. Try to feduce him if you 
can: for my part I retire quite 
charmed. Adieu, philofopher, I 
want reft; I did not fhut mine eyes 
all lait night, and Ilong to be aeep, 
in order to have the pleafure of 
dreaming.” She accompanied this 
Adieu with an amorous glance, 
twinkling with champagne. ‘‘ La- 
dies,” faid Lucinda, ‘‘ did you mind 


233 
that look ?” ** Surely,” replied Do- 
ris, ** fhe is diftraéted for Ariftus - 
that is clear.”-- ‘‘ Forme, Madam? 
you do not think fo; our tattes, [ 
believe, and our ‘tempers are not 
made foreachother. I drink little 
I fwear {till lefs, and I do not love 
to be confined.”’---‘* Ah! Sir, ten 
thoufar.d crowns a year!”---** Ten 
thoufand crowns a year, Madam 
are an infult when mentioned to 
perfons like myielf,” 

Thefe words were repeated the 
next day to Madam the Prefident. 
““ Oh! the infolent wretch faid 
fhe; ** lam piqued ; you fhall fee 
him at my feet.” I pafs flightly over 
the nocturnal reflexions of the fage 
Ariftus. A good coach, a commo- 
ciOus apartment, very far from my 
lady’s, and the beit cookin Paris’: 
fuch was his plan of life.” Our 
philofophers,” faid he, ‘* perhaps 
will murmur a little. Befides, an 
ugly woman has in it fomethin 
philofophical; at leatt, they wi 
not fufpeét that I have purfued the 
pleaiures of fenfuality.” 

[To be concluded in our next.} 


rag “tg fag M.---y W---y M--¢, 
to Mr. Pope, defcribing Relorad 
V: lage ig fe gk Leigrade 


Belgrade-Village, June 17. 

I Hope, before this time, you have 
received two or three of my let- 
ters. | had yours but yefterday, 
agen 2 dated the third of February, 
in which you fuppofe me to be dead 
and buried. J have already let you 
know thatl am {itill alive; but to 
fay truth, I look upon my prefent 
circumitances to be exaétly the fame 
with thofe of departed fpirits. The 
heats of Conftantinople have driven 
me to this place, which perfectly 
anfwers the defcription of the ily- 
fian fields. ] am in the middle ofa 
wood, confifitny chiefly of fruit crees 
watered by avatt number of foun- 
tains, famous for the excellency of 
their water, and divided into many 
fhady walks, upon fhort erafs, that 
feems to me artificial; but, I am 
affured, is the pure work of nature : 
—within view of the Black-fea, 
from whence we perpetually enjoy 
the refrefhment of cool breezes, that 
make 
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214 
make us infenfible of the heat of 
the fummer. The village is only 
inhabited by the richeit amongtt 
the Chriftians, who meet every 
night at a fountain, forty paces from 
my houfe, to fing and dance. The 
beauty and drefs of the women, ex- 
actly refembie the ideas of the anti- 
ent nymphs, as they are given us 
by the reprcfentations of the poets 
and painters. But what perfuades 
me more fully of my deceafe, is the 
fituation of my own mind, the pro- 
found ignorance I am in, of what 
pafles among the living (whichonly 
comes to me by chance) and the 
great calmnels with which I receive 
it. Yet I have ftill a hankering 
after my friends and acquaintances 
Jeft in the world, according to the 
authority of that admirable au- 
thor, 


That /pirits departed are wonderous 
eT 
Jo friends and relations left be- 
hind, 


Which no body can deny. 


f which folemn truth I am a dead 
inftance. I think Virgil is of the 
fame opinion, that in human fouls 
there will ftill be forme remains of 
human paflions And ’tis very necef- 
fary to make a periect Elyfum, that 
there fhould be a river Lethe, which 
Tam not fo happy as to find. To fay 
truth, | am fometimes very weary 
of the finging and dancing, and fun- 
fhine, and with for the fimoke and 
impertinencies in which you toil ; 
though I endeavour to perfuade 
myfelf that I live in a more agree- 
able variety than you do ; and thet 
Monday, fetting of partridges; ‘Tuef- 
day, reading Englifh ; Wednefday 
ftudying in the ‘Turkith language, 
(in which, by the way, I am already 
very learned;) Thuriday, claffical 
authors ; Friday, {pent ia writing ; 
Saturday, at my needle, and Sunday, 
admitting of vifits and hearing of 
mufic, is a better way of difpofing 
of the week, than, Monday, at the 
drawing-room; ‘Tucfday, Lady Mo- 
hun’s; Wednefday, at the opera; 
‘Thurfday, the play; Friday, Mrs. 
Chetwynd’s, &c. a perpetual round 
of hearing the fame fcandal, and 
feeing the fame follies acted over 


Letter from Lady M---y W---y M---e, to Mr. Pope. 


and over, which here affe& me 
no more than they do other dead 
people. I can now hear of dif- 
pleafing things with pity and with- 
out indignation. The reflection on 
the great gulph between you and 
me, cools all news that come hi- 
ther. I can neither be fenfibly 
touched with joy or grief, when I 
confider that, poflibly, the caufe 
of either is removed, before the 
letter comes to my hands. But 
(as [ faid before) this indolence 
does not extend to my few friend- 
fhips; I am ftill warmly fenfible 
of yours and Mr. Congreve’s, and 
defire to live in your remembrance, 
though dead to all the world be- 
fide. 
I am, &c. &c. 


On the Jufiice of Divine Pro- 
vidence. 
[ Continued from Page 196.} 


io may feem agreeable to our kind 

affeétions and defires, to with 
that Gop would make ufe of his 
fovereign power, and by a f{pecial 
interpofition fave a good man whom 
we fee expofed to fome terrible ca- 
lamity, and which is inevitable in 
the natural courfe of things. But if 
fuch particular exertions of divine 
power are reafonably expected in 
favour of any fingle perfon, on the 
fole account of his virtue and good- 
nefs; muft they not for the fame 
reafon be extended to every perfon 
who is equally qualified and deferv- 
ing? But this isintroducing fuch 
an endie/s train of miraculous inter- 
pofitions as would /ubvert the pre- 
{ent conftitution of things, and the 
eftablifhed connexion of caufes 
and effects. And if we confider 
that all human prudence, defigns, 
and attions, depend upon a know- 
ledge of the ined properties of 
things, and connexion of natural 
caufes with their effe&ts ; we fhall 
fee that frequent and continual in- 
terruptions would be fo far from 
contributing to order and good up- 
on the whole, that they would in- 
treduce confufion and uncertainty, 
fubvert the foundatiens of human 
care, prudence and activity ; and in- 
itead of promoting virtue, encou- 
rage 
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raze negligence and prefumption. 
An expectation, therefore, of fuper- 
natural interventions to preferve us 
from thofe evils of life, to which 
the natural ftate of the world 
renders us liable, and which it is 
the bufinefs of human prudence to 
guard againft, by the ufe of thofe 
lawful means which providence 
hath put in our power; is unjutt, 
and carriesin it fomething of ab- 
furdity and impiety. Hiow great 
foever the evil is, or whatever degree 
of virtue or merit belongs to the 
perfon incident to that evil; we 
cannot rationally prefume, that the 
laws and operations of nature will 
be fufpended on his behalf. Shall 
the earth be forfaken for thee? Shall 
the rock be moved out of its place? 
Shallthe moft wife and admirable 
conftitution of things be infringed, 
and thofe important laws of nature, 
on which the whole order and har- 
mony of the univerfe depend, be 
interrupted for thy prefervation ? 
What pride and prefumption is this, 
to imagine ourfelves and our own 
poor ftock of virtue of fuch im- 
menfe value and importance in the 
eye of the almighty Governor of 
the univerfe ! 

When the Devil tempted our Sa- 
viour, he placed him, it is faid, up- 
on a pinnacle of the temple, and 
perfuaded him to caft himielf head- 
Jong, quoting that prophetic expreili- 
oninthe pfalms, thatGop cundllniiee 
his Angels charge concerning him, left 
he foould dafp his foot againfi a ftone. 
This pafflage is appofite to our pre- 
fent fubject, was written for our in- 
ftruction, and contains a fublime 
fenfe. ‘The Devil grounds his temp- 
tation 1n our Saviour’s confcious 
knowledge of his own dignity, and 
of the importance of that bufinefs, 
for which he was fent into the world: 
as if, CcOnfidering his own impor- 
tance, he could not prefume too 
much on the divine care; and had 
aright to truft his prefervation to 
the /pecial power of Gop, in any 
maoner, oron any occafion. And 
if a miraculous interpofition can be 
reafonably expected in behalf of 
any fingle perfon, it certainly might 
for Sis preiervation. But our Sa- 
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viour ftiles this, not frufing in, but 
tempting GOD; 1. e. vainly pre- 
fuming upon his particular interpo- 
fition, contrary to the known laws 
of nature, and rules of human pru- 
dence and {felf prefervation, And 
we may obferve hence, how facred 
and important the eftablified or- 
ders and laws of nature are: and 
that to expect that Gop wil] in- 
fringe them by ipecia) a&s of his 
power, to anfwer private ends & lit- 
tle purpofes, is derogating from the 
honour of the divine government, 
and the excellency ot theie ceneral 
laws by which he governs the world. 
It is in fact expecting, that he will 
abufe his own power, by fubjecting 
it to the caprice, folly, imprudence, 
and prefumption of his creatures. 
But it may be proper to obferve, 
that this argument does not dimi- 
nifh the credibility of the miracles 
wrought by ovr Saviour and his a- 
poftles, but rather ferves to eftablith 
our belief of them. For theie mi- 
racles were evidently wrought, not 





purpofes ; not for the deliverance 
or prefervation of particular per- 
fons from temporal calamities and 
evils: for tho’ they were apparent- 
ly beneficent in this refpect, this 
was not the great end and intention 
of them; which was of the mof 
eneral and extenfive nature, coinci- 

ent with the great defigns cf the 
divine wifdom, and fublervient to 
thofe univerfalends, for which he 
conflituted the world and the laws 
and orders of nature. 

To proceed furtheronthe fubject ; 
that we may moreeficétually remove 
from our mindsallobjefions againtt 
the juftice of Gop, and mifiruit of 
the defigns of his providence, on 2¢- 
count of thofe temporal evils to 
which good: men are naturally ex- 
pofed, as well as wicked men; Ict 
us attend more clofely to the nature 
and confequences of them: and 
perhaps we fhail find fuch advan- 
tages, and fo much good refulting 
from thofe very evils, as we wee 
not apprized of; and which may 
amount inthe whole to an over- 
ballance. For inftance, does 
not the experience of fome bodily 
fatigues 


for any little, private, or unworthy _ 
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fatigues and pains, ferve to quicken 
eur tafte and heighten our enjoy- 
ment of health, eafe, and pleafure ? 
Do they not prevent that ttagnation 
and feeblene(s'of mind, which is the 
greateft enemy to the enjoyment, as 
well as aétivity of life, and which 
renders us infenfible even to the 
greateft comforts and bleffings ?--— 
Are not the evils of life the proper 
fubjeé& and exercife of human pru- 
dence and diligence ? Do not 
fome of our greateft virtues and 
moit agreeable di/pofitions of mind 
refult trom them ?------ Did no one 
fuffer; where would be compaffion ? 
Was nothing to be endured; what 
exercife of patience? Were there no 
dangers ; what room for either cou- 
vage Or conduit? Was no one 
wronged ; where would be pudlick 
juftice Or private forgivene/s ? Were 
there no faults, follies, ot vices in 
the world; where would be that 
amiable and excellent temper of 
mind called candor ? If men were 
not mutualiy dependent on one 
another, and mutually fubject to one 
another’s powers, wills, and incli- 
nations ; whence could mutual re- 
Spec arife ? Whence generous fym- 
pathy, kindaétions, gratefalreturns, 
and the whole focialharmony of life? 
---Thus we ought not to confider the 
evils of life /eperately; but fhould 
attend to connexions and confe- 
quences; and eftimate together 
with themthe good which redounds 
from them; which is often more 
than a compenfation.---Befides ; 
thofe particular virtues which are 
om ge to the preient flate of man- 
ind, and whieh arifefrom the evils 
of it, natural and moral, have a 
reat effect in forming fuch general 
fabite of piety and focial goodnefs, 
as are the beit qualifications for a 
higher and more perfeét ftate. 
Finally: in regard to all feeming 
inequalities and intricacies of divine 
providence which may yet remain 
unfolved and inconfiftent with our 
ideas of juitice ; it 1s fufficient to 
obferve, that the juftice of a being 
of abfolute perfection, in his go- 
vernment of the univerfe, muit ne- 
ceflarily tranfcend all our concep- 
tions. For though we are capable 
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of conceiving a clear and right ap- 
prehenfion of divine juitice in its ge- 
neral defign and end; or as intending, 
by a diitribution of rewards and pu- 
nifhments, to promote beneficent 
ends, and the good order and hap- 
pinefs of the intelligent univerfe ; 
yet the a@ual exercife of it, in an in- 
finite variety of modes, times, and 
degrees, in an unknown connexion 
of caufes and effeéts, in an endlefs 
progreffion of events, and in attain- 
ment of ends, which in grandeur 
and excellence infinitely furpafs onr 
largeft comprehenfion ;——the a@u- 
al exercife of it in many inftances 
muft neceffarily be imperceptible, 
unintelligible, and even contrary to 
human apprehenfions, or to thofe 
particular ideas of an adminiftra- 
tration of juftice, which are moft 
familiar to mankind. Such in- 
{tances then ought not to deftroy our 
confidence in the juftice of Gop. 
For if the def condué& of the wifef# 
men is fometimes unintelligible to 
perfons of inferior capacity ; if we 
often confide in the good intentions 
of our fuperiors, tho’ we do not un- 
derftand the rea/ons of their condutt; 
if thofe who are moft concerned for 
the welfare of others, as phyficians, 
parents, or governors, often apply 
means to thatend, which are pain- 
ful, laborious, and troublefome, to 
thofe whofe welfare they are promo- 
ting ?—why fhould we imagine, 
that the mere exiftence of any evil 
in the world, efpecially of tho/e evils 
which are the proper difcipline of 
human life, and from which we of- 
ten fee much good refulting, is in- 
confiftent with the juffice or good- 
ne/s of the all wife governor of the 
world? 

Having thus far pleaded the caufe 
of the divine juftice, againft thofe 
mifapprehenfions or objeétions, 
which may arife in men’s minds, 
from the feeming inequality of the 
ways of providence in the prefent 
{cene of affairs; we fhall in the next 
place point out the principal caufes 
of men’s errors and doubts on this 
fubjeét. 


[To be concluded in our next. ] 
Letter 





Letter from a Chinefe Philofopher re- 
fiding in London tc bis Friend in 


China. 


TPHINK not, O thou guide of my 

youth, that abfence can impair 
my refpeét, or interpofing tracklefs 
defarts blot your reverend figure 
from my memory. ‘The farther I 
travel I feel the pain of feparation 
with flronger Erce, thoie ties 
that bind me to my native coun- 
try, and you, are fill unbroken. By 
every remove, I only drag a greater 
length of chain. 

Could I find aught worth tranf- 
mitting from fo remote a region as 
this to which I have wandered, I 
fhould gladly fend it; but inftead 
of this, you muft be contented with 
a renewal of my former profeffions, 
and an imperfect account of a peo- 
ple with whom I am as yet but fu- 
perficially acquainted. The remarks 
of aman who has been but three 
days in the country can only be 
thofe obvious circumftances which 
force themfelves upon the imagi- 
nation: I confider myfelf here as a 
newly created Being introduced 
into a new world; every obje& 
ftrikes with wonder and furprize. 
The imagination ftill unfated, feems 
the only active principle of the 
mind. The moft trifling occurrences 
give pleafure, till the glofs of no- 
velty is worn away. When I have 
ceafed to wonder, I may poflibly 
grow wife; I may then call the rea- 
foning principleto my aid, and com- 
pare thofe objects with each other, 
which were before examined ‘with. 
out reflection. 

Behoid me then in London, ga- 
zing at the ftrangers, and they at 
me; it teems they find fomewhat 
abiurd in my figure ; and had I been 
never from home it ts poffble I 
mizht find an infinite fund of ridi- 
tule in theirs; but by long tra- 
velling lam taught to laugh at fol- 
ly alone, and to fisd nothing truly 
ridiculous but villainy and vice. 

When [had juft quitted my na- 
tive country, and croffed the Chi- 
nefe wall, i fancied every deviation 
from the cuitoms and manners of 
China, was a departing from nature: 
L{miled at the blue lips and red fore- 
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eads of the Tonguefe; and could 

hardly contain when I fawthe Davres 
drefs their heads with horns. The 
Ojiiacks powdered with red earth; 
and the Calmuck beauties tricked 
out in all the finery of fheep-fkin 
appeared highly ridiculous; but I 
foon perceived that the ridicule lay 
not in them but in me; that I falie- 
ly condemned others of abfurdity, 
becaufe they happened to differ from 
a ftandard originally founded in 
prejudice or partiality. 
_ I find no pleafure therefore in tax- 
ing the Englifh with departing from 
nature in t»eirexiternal appearance, 
which is all I yet know of their cha- 
racter; it 1s poflible they only en- 
deavour to improve her fimple plan, 
fince every extravagance in drefs 
proceeds frem a defire of becoming 
more beautiful than nature made 
us ; and this is fo harmleis a vanity 
that I not only pardon but approve 
it: A delire to be more excellent 
than others is what actually makes 
us {0, and as thoufands find a live- 
lihood in fociety by fuch appetites, 
none but the ignorant inveigh 
againft them. 

You are not fenfible, moft reve- 
rend Fum Hoam, what numberlefs 
trades, even among the Chinefe, 
fubfift by the harmlefs pride of each 
other. Your nofe-borers, feet-fwa- 
thers, tooth-ftainers, eye - brow 
pluckers, would all want bread, 
fhould their neighbours want vani- 
ty. Thefe vanities, however, em- 
ploy much fewer hands in China 
than in England; and a fine gen- 
tleman, or a fine lady, here drefied 
up tothe fafhion, fecms icarcely to 
have a finele limb thar does not tuf- 
fer fome diftortions from art. 

To make a fine gentleman, feve- 
ral trades are required, but chiefly 
a barber: you have undoubtedly 
heard of the Jewifh champion, whefe 
ftrength lay in his hair: one would 
think thatthe Enclith were for pla- 
cing all wifdom there : ‘To appear 
wile, nothing more ts requifite here 
than for a man to borrew hair from 
the heads of all t:is neighbours, and 
clep it like a bu‘th on his own: the 
diftributers of law and phyfie fic! 
on fuch quantities, that itis almoi 
impofiible, ~- in idea, to diitin- 
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cuifh between the head and the 
alr. 
Thofe whom I have been now de- 
fcribing, affect the gravity of the 
lion: thofe Lam going to defcribe 
‘more refemble the pert vivacity of 
fmaller animals. The barber, who 
is ftill mafter of the ceremonies, cuts 
their hair clofe to the crown; and 
then with a compofition of meal 
and hog’s lard, plaifters the whole 
in fuch a manner, as to make it im- 
pofible to diftinguifh whether the 
song wears a cap or a plaifter: 
ut to make the picture more per- 
fedtly ftriking, conceive the tail of 
fome beaft, a greyhound’s tail, or a 
pig’s tail for inftance, appended 
to the back of the head, and reach- 
ing down to that place where tails 
in other animals are generally feen 
to begin; thus betailed and be- 
owdered, the man of tafte fancies 
1e improves in beauty, dreffes up 
his haid-featured facein fmiles, and 
attempts to look hideoufly tender. 
‘Thus equipped, he is qualified to 
mnake love, and hopes for fuccefs 
more from the powder on the out- 
lide ef his head, than the fentiments 
Within, 
Yet when I confider what fort of 
a creature the fine lady is, to whom 
he is fuppofed to pay his addreffes, 
it is not ftrange to find him thus 
equipped in order to pleafe. She is 
hierfelf every whit as fond of pow- 
der, and tails, and hog’s lard as he: 
to {peak iny fecret fentiments, mott 
reverend Fum, the ladies here are 
horridly ugly; I can hardly endure 
the fight of them ; they no way re- 
femble the beauties of China: the 
Europeans have a quite different 
idea of beauty from us ; when I re= 
fle& on the {mall footed perfetions 
of an Eaftern beauty, how is it pof- 
fible I fhould have eyes for a woman 
whofe feet are ten inches long. I 
fhall never forget the beauties of my 
native city of Nangfew. How very 
bread their faces; how very fhort 
their nofes; how very little their 
eyes; how very thin their lips ; 
how very black their teeth ; the fnow 
on the teps ef Baois not fairer 
than their cheeks; and their eye- 
brows are fmall as the line by the 
pencil of Quamfi. Here a lady with 


fuch perfections would be frightful ; 
Dutch and Chinefe beauties indeed 
have fome refemblance, but Englifh 
women are entirely different ; red 
cheeks, big eyes, and teeth of a 
moft odious whitenefs, are not only 
feen here, but wifhed for; and then 
they have fuch mafculine feet, as 
actually ferve fome for walking! 

Yet uncivil as nature has been, 
they feem refolved to outdo her in 
unkindnefs ; they ufe white powder, 
blue powder, and black powder for 
their hair, and a red powder for 
the face on fome particular occa- 
fions. 

They like to have the face of va- 
rious colours, as among the Tartars 
of Koreki, frequently fticking on 
with fpittle, little black patches on 
every part of it, except on the tip of 
the nofe, which 1 have never feen 
witha patch. You’ll have a better 
idea of their manner of placing thefe 
fpots, when I have finifhed a map of 
an Englifh face patch’d upto the 
fafhion, which fhall fhortly be fent 
to encreafe your curious collection 
of paintings, medals, and mon- 
fters. 

But what furprizes me more than 
all the reft, is, what [have juft now 
been credibly informed by one of 
this country ; ‘* Moft ladies here, 
{ays he, have two faces; one face 
to fleepin, and another to fhew in 
company: the firft is generally re- 
ferv’d for the hufband and famil 
at home, the other put cn to leafe 
ftrangers abroad ; the family face is 
often indifferent enough, but the 
out-door one looks fomething bet- 
ter; this is always made at the 
toilet, where the looking-glafs, and 
toad-eater fit in council and fettle 
the complexion of the day.” 

Fcan’t afcertain the truth of this 
remark; however, itis actually cer- 
tain, that they wear more clothes 
within doors than without; and I 
have feen a lady who feem’d to fhud- 
der at a breeze in her own apart- 
ment, appear half naked in the 
itreets. Farewell. 


A Defcription of the Amphitheatre of 
Ve/pafian, in a Letter from a Gen- 
tleman, after viewing it, to bis 


Friend in England. 
THE 








TH E Amphitheatre of Vefpafian 
was an oval building; it con- 
fitted of four arches, one over ano- 
ther, each fupported by eighty large 
piles or impotts ; and the feats that 
furrounded the Arena, were capa- 
ble of holding between eighty and 
ninety thoufand perfons at their 
eafe. Vefpafian began, but Titus 
finifhed and dedicated it. Diocle- 
fian is obliged to Martial for doing 
him honour about it: but he had 
vo fhare in the building. It has 
been one of the moft auguit and im- 
menfe works of any period of time ; 
at prefent the little that remains of 
it declares as much. It is eafy to 
conceive what a quantity of materi- 
als it mutt have confifted of, when 
we find that long before the Farnefe 
built out of it, the Romans, fo long 
ago as in the time of ‘Theodorick, 
repaired their walls with ftone 
brought from it. The lower ftory 
is at prefent in a great meafure bu- 
ried, and what remains of the reft, 
is only a few vaft arches. People 
have dug about it, and difcovered 
that the afcent toit was by fteps. 
The arches were all ornamented 
with ftone-work within, and there 
are ftill the remains of it on fome of 
them. ‘The feats are gone; but the 
flope on which they were placed re- 
mains. ‘The ftone of which it was 
built, was the Tiburtine of the an- 
Cients ; *tis not a fine one, but very 
durable. The outfide of about one 
half is entirely gone; but that of the 
other half is intirely ftanding up to 
the top. The body of the Amphi- 
theatre behind the feats, confilted of 
ay ap divided all along the mid- 

le by.a row of pillars, fo that they 
2ppeared double. Each gallery 
went quite round the building, and 
there were four ftories of them. 
Three of thefe were properly porti- 
co’s of the Doric, lonic, and Co- 
rinthian orders ; the uppermott is a- 
dorned with pilaiters of the Corin- 
thian or Compofite order, and is 
lighted by windows in the wall be- 
tween the pilafters, and not laid o- 
pen as the other three are. Some 
parts of the galleries are yet intire, 
with the feveral communications 
between them : and the feats by the 
vomitoria, or. mouths of the pafla- 
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ges, through which the crowds ° 
people pailed into the thews; an 
the other parts that are ftanding» 
give us a grand idea of the whole 
when the circle was compleat. Some 
of the fornices alfo, the places 
where the wild beafts, and the {laves 
whowere to encounter them, were 
kept, are yet intire ; they ftand un- 
der the feats. The part of this a- 
mazing ftructure which is yet ttand- 
ing, is but a morfel of the whole ; 
and yet this is ftrangely damaged ; 
the ftones are full of holes, dug in 
them by the Romans themfelves, 
when poor enough, after the con- 
guefts of the Goths and Vandals, to 
iteal out the iron cramps and bolts 
that faftened the feveral pieces, for 
the fake of the metal and the lead 
that ferved to fix them there. 


Story of a Monkey who was Sentenced 
to death, by the Patriarch of Ruj- 
Sia, for profaning a Church. 


S OME years ago, an Ambaffador 
from England went to Motcow, 
and carried a great Monkey with 
him, whom he putin a livery like 
one of his'foot-boys. The Monkey 
got aftray one day, and lcap’d into 
a church, which then happenee to 
be open, juft oppofite to the Amba'- 
fador’s houfe. ‘The unlucky ape, 
as thofe animals commonly are, did 
a great deal of mifchie! ; he fkipp’d 
about every where, loofened and 
guite fpciled the piccures that hung 
to the walls, and committed other 
ravages. ‘I'he church-warden hear- 
ing aftrangerattle, ran tothechurch, 
and feeing the ape there in the li- 
very of the Englifh Ambafiador, 
whom he took for one of his valets, 
he fhut up the church, and went 
immediately to tell the Patriarch 
what had happened. The Patri- 
arch, ina great fret and fume, went 
that very initant tothe Czar’s pa- 
lace, to inform him of fo foul a 
deed, and immediately forme Hak- 
bardiers were fent to feize the mif- 
creant, who had prefumed to 
prophane the church, thinking the 
offender was attually a Valetde 
Chambre. 
entered the church, they found the 
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could be. They threatened him, 
and ch: arsed him tocome down, on 
pain of being well threfhed ; but as 
they only taliced all the while toa 
beak, they were not obeyed. The 
Vices Key on the contrary, as is the 
cutte im of thefe creatures, fhewed 
their: his te eeth, which put one of the 
Haibardcers into fucha paflion, that 
he ran to the ape, and gave him 
fome blows upon his back with his 
haif-pike. The Monkey being 
ftrong and furdy, was in fuch a rage 
at this drubbing, thathe flew at the 
Halbardier, ; and m auled him focru- 
elly, notwithftanding the drubbings 
that were eiven him to make him 
let go his hold. t! iat they were oblig- 
ed to carry the poor man home 
almof f{dead. Mean time the other 
Halbdardiers had much ado to maf- 
ter the Monkey, nor could they 
hold him til they had laid him on 
his back | by mere dint of blows. 
‘Thea they bou: tie him, and in that 
manner d him to prifon, in 
fighe of a vale crow; ] of peo ple that 
were got together. The ambaffador 
nt the fame time ran the hazard of 
beine as ill uféd as his Monkey, if 
he h ad not obtained a fafe guard 
for his quarter 8, the mob being in- 
cented azainit him from a notion 
that he was the author of the facri- 
led ge tte had bee pebeaitien and 
fome there were that fufpected the 
minift er to have rf ror Sie. with evil 
fpirits, becaufe he carried a de- 
wil about him, hat they could not 
get a word out of, and indeed as he 
wes no more than a Monkey, how 
fhould they? The principal offi- 
cers and 1 merchants went to court, 
uined to the Czar, and 
repre HAY that the creature whic h 
had comn tted al! this  difor- 
cer in the church was nota ma ny 
buta beait, that had been caught 
vild in the Eaft-Indies, and ta- 
med; and the Ambafiador offeredto 
nake double fatisfacuion for what 
tamage hehad done But this didnot 
brit ne ‘off the Monkey ; > for vs the patri- 
arch alledged that Jet the antn nal j De 
what it w ould, beatt or devil incar- 
nate, he muft indif fpenfibly be put to 
4S} al fe he had noto nity pDro- 
phan elihe saecnieg 39 out madearacket 
1c aail ance in a place that y vas 
centence bCil ig patied on 
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him accordingly, poor pug was 
drawn through the whole city, tied 
and bound with with cords; and 
then, for they were as much afraid 
of this animal as they were ot the 
devil, fome of the itouteft and moft 
courageous of the Halbardiers thot 
him todeath. After fo notable an 
execution, public outcry was made, 
that no body fhould offer to attack 
the Ambaflador on pain of death, 


Ufeful Direfions in regard to Peach 
Trees, to wake them bear fine Fruit. 


N EXT to pruning, the moftim- 
portant operat ion is nipping, 
though almoft wholly negleéted. 

The proper time to nip is May. 
Nipping is pinching off the buds 
with the finger and thumb. On e- 
very branch fix er eight inches long, 
there will be eight or ten eyes or 
buds, but all thefe cannot be equal- 
ly nourithed. 

They muf therefore be reduced 
to two or three: two oppofite to 
each other on the lower fide, and the 
end cne fhould be fpared. 

Such branches as accompany the 
fruit fheuld be pinched off with the 
nail, to the thicknefs of abcut two 
crown pieces ; others, which have 
not fruit, fhould be pulled quite off. 

Preferve only two of the fhoots of 
the branches pruned fhort, the up- 
permoft and its oppofite. 

Suppreis theweak fhoots from the 
old wood intirely, unlefs they fill a 
vacancy, but preferve the clulterslet 

them be where they will. 

When you meet with twin fruit, 
take off the leaf. 

When a blight happens, cut away 
the branch beyond the infeéted 
slace. 

P Whenthetree is attacked with the 
gum, prune it at leait an inch beiow 
the grieved part. 

_ Review your work every eight or 
ten days to deftroy vermin, and 
take off ill placed fhoots which may 

come out after a fhower. 


Ujeful Otfervations in regard to rol- 


ing of Lands. 


lf fallow lands were to be rolicd, 
as well as ploughed and haenae 
ea, 








ed, the weeds would be more ef- 
fectually eradicated, and the fertili- 
ty of the foil encreafed, 

When the land has been once 
ploughed, bracked, and harrowed, 
a double rolling fhould be immedi- 
ately given it with a ftone roller 
about four feet long and iix feet di- 
ameter, which, with its furniture, 
will weigh about a ton: In about a 
mouth, put in manure by another 
ploughing, then give the land a 
itroke with the great harrow, and 
roll it as before: Quick- lime may 
then be fpread onthe furface with 
reat advantage, for it w#! foon dif- 
folve the weeds that have been har- 
rowed up into manure. 

Wheat, rye, and barley, may be 
rolled with a roller twice the length, 
and half the weight of that juft de- 
fcribed ; but the following cautions 
muft be carefully obferved. 

Never roll corn but in dry frefh 
weather; never ufé heavy rollers, 
nor roll before the blades are frong, 
nor after they are hardened; roil 
none but light lands, nor thofe if 
they have not been mianured that 
or the preceeding year with dung. 

In general, roiling will improve 
only rich light foil. 


Of folding Hogs on Wheat to Advan 


faze. 


ui OGS may with great ad- 
vantage be folded on wheat, 
if the foilis chalky, crumbly, loofe 
and light ; the hogs will drop a con- 
fiderable quantity of dung, and tread 
the loofe parts of the foil fo clofe, 
that it will not hove in the fummer, 
nor will the wheat be root fallen, 
but every hog muft be well ringed. 


Of iranfplanting fruit Trees in Sum- 


Mei. 


PRUIT trees may be fuccefsfully 

tranfplanted in fummer while 
the fap is in motion; a nut-meg 
peach in full bloom was remove 
out of one garden into another, and 


not only lived but flourithed, throw- - 


ing out fhoots more than a foot 
long that very Summer. , 


Extra&s of Letters which have ap- 
peared in the feveral News-papers. 





Of rolling of lands, &Fc.-Extra® of Letters from the feveral News-Papers.221 





A Writer in the London Evening- ; 
Poit, who figns Common Sen/e, Ps 
fays, That it has been often ob- r 
ferved, that men fee objeés in a ve- 
ry different light according to the 
ground they ftand upon; and this, 
perhaps, may be the reafon why 
fome perfons are of opinion, thet | 
warrants ex eficio are not inconiif- PD 
tent with the conftitution of this i, 
kingdom, whilft I, who ftand upon 
different ground, look upon them ag 
the {pawn of the Scar-Chamber, as 
contraditory to Magna Charta, re- + 
ugnant to the antient laws of this | a 
and, and fubverfive of the richts i] 
and liberties of the people.---I muf 
fee with mine own eyes, and cannot 
pin my faith upon any men’s opinis Pi4 
ons, nor fuffer my fenfes to be run ‘ 
away with by any authorities, let 
them be ever fo high. I cannot 
pes upon myfelf to think that 
lack is white, or that the moon is 
made of a cream-cheefe, becanfe 
fome perfons may tell me fo: nor 
can I, for the foul of me, be of opi- 
nion, that freedom and imprifon- 
ment a:e the fame thing, or that 
evarrants ex officio, OY attachments, 
are confiftent with Maecna Charta 
and the free Conititution of thfs 
kingdom. 

A Writer in the Publick Adver- 
tifer who figns A Couatry Tory, fays, 
“‘T received laft week a letter from 
an old friend in town, which ] com- 
municated to our club. The wri- 
ter affures me that Prerogative is 
now the fafhionable word, which is F 
echoed in every private and public | 
company, and by every clerk in’ 
office, and that there are more 
clubs befides the cocoa tree en- 
gaged in fupport of the prerogative’ 
royal. He adds, that there is a 
grand club of Scotchmen, who 
meet regularly twice a week inthe . 
Butcher-Row near Temple-Bar, and 
that after their great countryman, 
the Scottifh Minifter, they conftant- 
ly drink proiperity to their firm 
friends and allies, the Tories, and 
confufion to all Whigs, and their 
principles, which brought about 
that change in our Conititution, 
the revolution. | 

The Whigs have the affurance to 
withftand and oppofe Preroca- 

tive, 
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tive, to talk of freedom and 
independence of parliament, and of 
the illegal practice of levying taxes 
without the aid of parliament, and 
to decry general warrants, which 
are ufed fo fuccefsfully in all abfo- 
lute countries. Not content with 
abolifhing the Star-Chamber a court 
fo legal, and neceflary to good order 
and covernment, they want to abo- 
lith the daily practice of filing in- 
formations ex officio, alledging they 
are liable to great abufes, are con- 
trary tothe fpirit of Magna Charta, 
and the genius of a free conftituti- 
on. They alledge further, that 
thefe informations ex officio are plain- 
ly contrary to the exprefs letter of a 
pofitive at&t of Parliament, which 
fays, that ‘ none fhall be taken 
* by petition or Sugge/tion made to 
“our Lord the King, or to his 
“ Council, unlefs it be by Indi&ment 
‘or Prefentment of his good and 
© Jawful people of the fame neigh- 
€ bourhood where fuch deeds be 
< done, ’ and that therefore no u- 
{age or length of time can make 
them good. 

My Corrcfpondent has neglected 
to fend us an acccunt of the great 
perfonage, whom all Whigs vene- 
rate as their great deliverer from 
Scottifh rebellion and flavery. It is 
certain, that his death would be a 
fatal blow to the Whig caufe. He 
comforts ns, however, by faying, 
that Mr. Locke, has lately been ri- 
diculed in a great affembly as a 
mere fpeculative man, and a roman- 
tic vilionary, & that his principles 
of government have been publickly 
exploded as abfurd, and incapable 
of being reduced to practice, whilft 
thofe on the contrary of Sir Rich- 
ard Filmer have been admired and 
adopted. 

We rejoice to hear, that no pu- 
nifhment wil! follow the author of 
that excellent book Droit le Roi, 
which has advanced prerogative to 
divinity, 2nd has particularly re- 
commended the practices and man- 
ners of thofe -enowned princes, the 
Stuarts. They had their favourites, 
whom they cobftinately fupported 
againft the people, and refufed to 
give up. We hope, and indeed 
expec foon to hear, that the meri- 





Refiections fir the Condué of Life. 


torious writer of Droit le Roy is 
handfomely rewarded for his pains 
fo well employed. 

We beg to hear from you how the 
Trimmers, thofe dupes of their own 
low cunning, and worldly prudence, 
are likely to fare. Do they ever 
{peak now, and how are they heard? 
---»--'They are laughed at, and de- 
fpifed by us as well as by the Whigs, 
whom they have difavowed, and 
have loft all weight and credit with 
both parties. 


Rules and RefteGious for the Condu& 


of Lift. 


WEAK and ignorant as thou art, 
O man! humble as thou 
oughtft to be, O child of the duft! 
wouldft thou raife thy thoughts to 
inhnite wifdom ? wouldft thou fee 
omnipotence difplay’d before thee ? 
contemplate thine own frame. 
_ Fearfully and wonderfully art 
thou made: praife therefore thy 
Creator with awe, and rejoice be- 
fore him with reverence. : 

Wherefore of all creatures art 
thon only erect; but that thou 
fhouldit behold his works! where- 
fore art thouto behold; but that 
thou mayft admire them! where- 
fore to admire ; but that thou mayft 
adore their, and thy Creator ! 

Wherefore is confcioufnefs re- 
pofed in thee alone; and whence 
is it derivedto thee! 

’Tis not in flefh to think ; ’tis 
not in bones to reafon: the lion 
knoweth not that worms fhall eat 
him: the ox perceiveth not that he 
is fed for flaughter. 

Something is added to thee unlike 
to what thou feeft: fomething in- 
forms thy clay, higher than all that 
is the obje& of thy fenfes. 

Superiority and command were 

iven thee over all; and of hisown 

reath did God communicate to 
thee thy principle of knowledge. 

Know thyfelf then the pride of 
his creation ; the link uniting di- 
vinity and matter: behold a part 
of God himfelf within thee: re- 
member thine own dignity; nor 
— defcend to evil or to mean- 
nefs. : 


Defcription 
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Defeription of the Habit of the Tar 
ferip fa cringe on C thy repre- 


fented in the Cut. 


HE clothes of the poorer fort are 
made of fkins, but the richer go clad 
in ilk and c otton; they wear long coats 
down to their heels, with narrow fleeves ; 
about their middle abroad girdle, with a 
cloth fa ftened to it, wherewith they wipe 
their faces. At their fides hangeth a knife 
and two little purfes, wherein they put 
tobacco, which is taken by them with 
great delight. On the left fide they wear 
a hanger or zable, with the edge turned 
forward, and the hilt behind, infomuch 
that when they are on horfeback, they 
can draw their zables with great dexteri- 
ty, by laying the right hand behind over 
their backs upon the hilt, without hold- 
ing faft, or fo much as touching the fcab- 


Defeription of the Habit of the Tartars bordering on China. 


223 
bard. Inthe fummer time for ccolnefs, 
they wear hats of ftraw ; but in winter, 
caps which come down over their ears, 
with an edging of fur about it. 

The Tartar women are generally 
clothed in black garments, which hang 
Joofe aboutthem, as in the cut. ‘Their 
hair is neatiy plaited and turned up, only 
a few locks hang down: but perions of 
quality fornetimes wear upon their heads, 
hats curioufly wrought. 

The foldiers go commonly with fuch 
fafhioncd iron-helmets upon their 
heads, as in the cut. Inftead of fea- 
thers, they wear either a horfe’s mane or 
tail died red. Their chiefeft arms is a 
bow, arrows, and hanger ; for guns or 
mufkets. are not in ufe amongft them, 
The horfe men are generally clad in black, 
to make them look terrible, having boots 
on, made of horfe leather, with thick 
foles, but no fpurs, 
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SELECT Pisces of PoerTry. 


The RESOLVE, 


OR what the world admires [ll with 

no more, 
Nor court that airy nothing of a name: 
Such fleeting fhadows let the proud a- 


dore, 
Let them be be fuppliants for an empty 
fame, 


II. 
If reafon rules within, and keeps the 
throne, 
While the inferior faculties obey, 
And all her laws without reluctance 
ewn, 
Accounting none more fit, more juft 
than they, 
iil. 
If virtue my free foul unfully’d keeps, 
Exempting it from paffion and from 
ftain ; 
Ifno black guilty thoughts difturb my 
flee ps, 
And no paft crimes my vext remem- 
brance pain. 


iV. 
if, though I pleafure find in living here, 
J yet can look on death without fur 
prize : 
If I’ve a foul above the reach of fear, 


And which will nothing mean or fordid 


prize, 


Vv. 
A foul, which cannot be deprefs’d by 
grief, : 
Nor too much rais’d by the fublimeft 


JOY 5 
Which —_ when troubled, give itfelf re- 
ief, 
And to advantage all its thoughts em- 
ploy, 
VI. 
Then am I happy in my humble ftate, 
Although not crown’d with glory nor 
with bays: 
A mind that triumphs over vice and 
fate, 
Efteems it mean to court the world for 
praife, 


The Ants Philefophy. 


PRING, hoary qwizter’s lovely child 

Approach’d, reviving nature fmil'd ; 
With brighter gold the morning glow’d 
The fnows diffolv’d, the rivers fow’d, 
Warm weftern breezes fhook the reed, 
Prolific dews impearl’d the mead, 
On ev'ry fpray new leaves appear’d, 
The birds from ev’ry bufh were heard, 
No more the folds the fiocks retain, 
Nor village fires the fhiv’ring fwain, 
Adorn’d with ev'ry gor:eous dye, 
The gale receiv'd a butterfly ; 

Vig’rous 
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Vig’ rous, and as the feafon gay, 

He wanton’d in the beams oj day, 

Two careful Pifimires, each a fage, 

By nature wife, and wile by age, 

( While each the gawdy trifler fees) 

Expreis’d, by turns, fuch thoughts as 

thefe. 

“ Shortis the date of thoughtlefs mirth, 

The lighteft vanity on earth ! 

The pieafures id/ene{s beftows, 

But fharpen want’s fucceeding woes ; 

You flutterer, recent from the duit, 

Shall quickly prove the maxim juit; 

And righteous fure is love’s decree, 

That famine punifb gluttony. 

His friend reply’d,——The fate of flies 

I view with pity, not furprize, 

This infed, firftling of the year, 

In ignorance lives fecure from fear 3 

Nature he fees in all her pride, 

With ail her bounties 1s fupply’d ; 

For him fpontaneous plants arife, 

Where’er with wanton wings he flies ; 

He from the tranfieut vernal fhow’r 

Sweet fhel'er finds in ev'ry flow’r, 

Enjoys the fun’s returning ray, 

And hopes a morrow like to-day. 

Tis not ordain’d for him to know, 

What feafons change the world below ; 

No dreary winter he forefees, 

No frcezing brook, no naked trees, 

No chiliing biatt, no fterii plain, 

Perpetual ciouds, or hoary rain: 

Should we, by long experience wife, 

As friends inierm him, and advife, 

Perhaps our plan of life purfu’d, 

In winter fhali fecure him food, 

From rict fomething he may fpaie, 

The blifs of future fprings to thare. 

Vain thought ! the tage :eply’d again, 

Experience proves your hopes are 
¢ vain. 

Alas! can reafon conquer fate? 

Can counfel make a fly fedate ? 

Shall he new fchemes of life purfue, 

Believe your words, and copy you ? 

Know wifdom, the beft boon of heav'n, 

Wifdom by none but Jove i8 giv’a, 

On us beftow’d perhaps alone — 

For man, our boafted lord, has none. 

Proud wretch ! beneath whote heedilefs 
© tread 

We count athoufand thoufand dead ; 

Whofe ttaff, huge mafs! with catual 
© blow 

Our towns unfeen can overthrow ; 

Fven he, whofe life an age endures, 

No good beyond the row fecures ——— 

For toys he barters health and eafe, 

And leaps the p:ecipice he fees; 
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Secect Pieces of Poetry. 





‘ Not reafon’s warning voice he hears, 

* Or wife by hours, is mad by years ; 

© By folly {till belies his birth, 

* And lives a very fly on earth. 

* Thank heav’n, to heav’n our thanks be 
‘ due, 

€ We know our int’reft and purfue. 

* Let man rule earth, andclaim the fky, 

* The dread, yet fcorn, of you and I, 

* Our humbler lot with wifdom bleft, 

‘ Jove’s partial bounty marks the beft. 

* Our Ants conciufion, briefly to apply, 

* Let him who {corns it by his life deny.” 





On HAPPINESS. 


OULD I command the Heavens 
above, 
And tell the Planets how to move, 
And when and where to fhine ; 
©r could I by my power poffefs 
The Earth, and all its fruitfulnefs, 
And fay that they are mine. 


Or was I worfhipp'd as a God, 
And govern'’d Empires by my nod, 
While kings my laws obey ; 
And princes round my throne attend, 
And there with humble homage bend ; 
And their obeifance pay. 
Could I heap up rich India’s gol4, 
In mountains more than ean be told, 
I (till fhouid riches want; 
Riches, like all interior things, 
Amidft their pleafures have their Rings , 
And can’t iny wifhes grant. 
Not the vain ~~ orld, with all its toys, 
Its giddy, unful Mantial, joys, 
Can chear my drooping mind ; 
Its pleafures quickly muft decay, 
And, as itfelf, diffiive away, 
Like fmoke into the wind. 


Virtue alone let me poffefs, 


The joys of perfeé& happinefs, J 
For they are always fure ; < 
Thofe joys are lafting as fublime, 4 
Wil! e’cn furvive the years of time, ¢ 
And evermore endure, f 


On the Security arifing from Integrity 
IRTUE 


fence, 
No arms, but its own innocence ; 
Quivers and bows, and poifon’d darts, 
Are only us’d by guilty hearts. 
An honeft mind fafely alone, 
May travei thro’ the burning zone, 
Or thro’ the deep. it Scythian fnows, 


Or where the fam’d Hydafpes flows. 


fincere needs no dea 
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